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powerful league for the purpose of interfering by force of
arms in the internal concerns of any of the smaller states
whose people might prefer a form of government too
liberal for the taste of the continental despots, all free
national life and all healthy national development would
have come to an end in Europe. It was better to run the
risk of sacrificing the directing influence of a central
authority, than to allow its operations to be extended
into the sphere of the internal activity of states. As a
controlling and mediating influence in external affairs it
had a most valuable function to perform; and the cause
of peace and civilization would have suffered seriously if
it had been destroyed. The final result of the action of
England was to check its tendency to evil, and concentrate
its strength on those international difficulties which de-
mand for their satisfactory solution the united efforts of
many powers.

We have now seen how the Concert of Europe was
established, and what were the dangers which threatened
it in the early years of its existence. A rapid glance at
some of the most important transactions of recent times
will be sufficient to shew that the Great Powers have by
the tacit consent of all the states of Europe a kind of
superintending authority in many matters. At the same
time it will convince us that the English view of the nature
and limits of that authority has been in the main accepted.
Internal changes in the constitution of states have not
been regarded as matters of European interest. The
Great Powers have refrained from interfering with them.
They have neither suppressed revolutions, nor enforced
reforms. The case of the Turkish Empire is an exception;
for at the Conference of Constantinople, held in the winter
of 1876-7, a scheme of internal reform was drawn up and